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APPEAL TO OUR FELLOW 
TIANS ON WAR. 


Issued by the Society of Friends at their Annual 

Meeting, held in London, 1878. 

The late dreadful conflict in the East, and 
the lamentable extent to » hich a warlike spirit 
has prevailed in this country, have stirred 
us up to present to our fellow professors of 
the religion of Jesus Christ the following 
appeal : 

We submit that the deliverance of the 
world from the curse of war is to be effected 
mainly by the force of Christian principle. 


AN CHRIS 


It is this that would make war impossible, | 


by removing the causes, pretexts and prac. 
tices which perpetuate the system 
Commercial interests and other temporal 
considerativns, however important, can never 
eradicate the evil, because they do not reach 
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the corrupt passions which engender strife. 
Christianity alone goes to the root of the 
matter. Much, therefore, as we value all 
the agencies which contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace, we confine our present re- 
mgrks to the religious aspects of the ques- 
tion. 

The war system will die when all Chris- 
tian people are willing to accept in their ful- 
ness the teachings of the New Testament, 
and to act them out. It is thus within the 
power of Christians to make war impossible 
| amongst the nations of Europe. 

But it is a question of individual convic- 
|tion and faithfulness; and we are not at 
| liberty to sink personal convictions in any 
BY ae er requirements of worldly policy or 
2| political necessity. The authority of Christ’s 
| kingdom is to be established in the earth by 
ithe practical adoption, now, on the part of 
| Christians, of its holy and ‘beneficent laws. 
| The Christian must not postpone his obedi- 
ence to any requirement of his most holy 
faith, under the idea that the time has not 
/come for the full realization of the reign of 
|the Messiah ; ; by such an idea all faithful- 


_ | ness is paraly zed. 


We are bound to obey the commands of 
|Christ without reference to consequences. 
| He is our Master, not merely our adviser. 

‘Ye are my friends,’’ said He, ‘if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” “Ww by call 
ye me, Lord! Lord! and do not the things 
which I say?” ‘Teach al! nations,”—‘‘ to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 

We are sometimes taunted with pleading 
for ‘‘ peace at any price.” It is true that we 
hold all war to be forbidden to the Chris- 
tian, not as a matter of policy merely, but as 
an important principle of our religion; and 
thus we hold the doctrine of “‘ peace at any 
price”? in the same way as we hold the 
faith of Christ, ‘‘at any price;” or as an 
honest man is honest, “at any price.” If 
need be, we must be prepared to suffer in 
the maintenance of God’s truth, “ commit- 
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ting the keeping of our souls,” and our lives} The arguments from Holy Scripture, by 
and property too, ‘‘ uato Him, in well doing, | which it is frequently sought to justify de- 
as unto a faithful Creator.”” Yet we are| fensive war, are drawn either from Old Tes- 
persuaded that His immediate power, and|tament precept and practice, or from a few 
the laws of His spiritual and moral govern-| isolated texts and facts in the New Testa- 
ment, often interpose a shield between His | ment. 

faithful servants and theirenemies. “ When | But the Jewish traditions upon this mat- 
&@ man’s ways (or a nation’s) please the! ter, which were supposed to be based upon 
Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at| Mosaic precept, were distinctly abrogated 
peace with Him.” by Christ. He put His New Commandment, 

We are bound, under all circumstances, to| in emphatic contrast with the Old, and in 
follow the example of our Master, who was| clear substitution for it. We hold it, there- 
meek and lowly in heart; ‘who, when! fore, to be neither allowable nor reasonable 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when| to seek for the Christian standpoint, upon 
He suffered He threatened not, but commit-| this question, in Old Testament history. 
ted Himself to Him that judgeth right-| And can assumptions based upon the case of 
eously.” Cornelius, the Roman convert, or upon the 

The leading principles exemplified in the| employment of the sword by Peter in the 
personal work of Christ are love and forgive-| moment of sudden trial, have any weight 
ness. It is not possible to reconcile His| against the clear and emphatic commands of 
example with the spirit and practice of war. | the Saviour Himself? 

We recall His rebuke to His disciples, “‘Ye| Whatever may be asserted as to the non- 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of;’’| literal character of such commands as that 
and again, “ Put up again thy sword inf | we are not to resist evil, and are to turn the 
its place; for all they that take the sword) other cheek to the smiter, they caunot pos 
shall perish with the sword.” sibly be explained so as to cover the spirit 

Christians dishonor their Lord in doubt-| and the exigencies of war. 
ing the wisdom and practicability of His| As a matter of fact, can War be conducted 
counsel. Christ understood human nature| upon Christian principles? It cannot, we 
perfectly, and we accept His plan of dealing | think, in any shape or with any conceivable 
with evil as divinely wise. modifications, be made consistent with such 

Evil can never be finally overcome by commands as these:—‘ Love your ene- 
evil; it is, rather, thereby nourished and mies;” ‘Do good to them that hate you, 
perpetuated. We are to “overcome evil, and pray for them which despitefully use 
with good.” you and persecute you.” 

The world as yet knows little of the dis-' We do not willingly recall those borrible 
arming power of Christian love and forbear- | details of carnage and suffering which lately 
ance. The evil passions of men are often saddened our hearts from day to day; but 
wonderfully restrained and subdued, and|is not war from beginning to end and 
their hearts attracted towards the religion! always, a repetition, more or less, of such 
of “the Prince o! Peace,” by the faithful revolting incidents? Who willsay that the 
exhibition, on the part of His followers, of! religion which is “ first pure, then peaceable, 
‘‘the meekness and gentleness of Christ.’ gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 

The upholders of the war system seem to! mercy and good fruits,” permits such deeds ? 
us habitually to neglect the command to do, Consider, too, the awful probability that 
unto others as we would they should do many of those who fall in battle are hurried 
unto us. . into eternity unprepared ! 

Personal combat, as a means of settling) The wars and war establishments of 
disputes between individuals, has long been Christian nations are amongst the greatest 
abolished in this country, as barbarous and obstacles to the spread of the gospel amongst 
criminal. War is substantially international | the heathen. 
duelling. There is no sound reason why, Missionaries present the text of the gos- 
nations, equally with individuals, should’ pel of peace and good-will; and soldiers 
not arrange to submit their differences to| from professedly Christian lands give the 
peaceable settlement on Christian princi-| comment and the illustration. The nations 
ples. If our statesmen were willing always | of India and China, who probably constitute 
to put themselves into the place of those) half the population of the globe, are races 
from whom they differ, and honestly to ex-| peculiarly quick to detect such a contradic- 
amine the question in dispute from their) tion, and to reject and resent the inconsis- 
standpoint, we should often be able to gain| tency. The Churches of Christ—many of 
the love and esteem of our enemies,—a far them so earnest in missionary effort— 
greater triumph than we could win by the should lay this subject to heart, and alto- 
sword | gether withdraw their sanction and influence 














from a system which upholds so much that) 
is evil, and which so seriously obstructs the | 
spread of the gospel. 

We respect the difficulties which prevent | 
some sincere Christians from arriving at our 
standpoint, especially in relation to the 
duties of magistrates and citizens. 

But we are conscious of a specific differ- 
ence between a civil and a military force. | 
The former, rightly administered, is used, | 
under strict legal restraint and within very | 
definite limits, to preserve life and property..| 
It is directed solely towards evil-doers, and | 
includes in its aims their reclamation and | 
benefit. We deprecate the introduction of | 
the military element into the police system, 
of which it forms no necessary part. The 
citizens themselves, leagued together in a 
peaceable civil compact, are the legitimate 
upholders of the good order of society; and 
if there were no standing army, satisfactory 
permanent arrangements would certainly be 
adopted for this end. 

War, on the other and, is the embodi- 
ment of lawlessness and violence. All the 
worst passions and dispositions,— hatred, 
revenge, carelessness of the value of human 
life and property, and a disregard of the 
most sacred personal rights,—are directly 
fostered, not only by a state of actual war- 
fare, but even by the war system in time of 
peace. 

In conclusion, we would respectfully, but 
earnestly, impress upon the Churches of 
Christ, everywhere, our conviction that the 
time is come fearlessly to adopt and to de- 
clare to the nations the whole counsel of 
God in this matter. The true standard of 
Christian morality in relation to it has 
hitherto been but feebly upheld. Christians 
generally have been content to remain “in 
bondage under the elements of the world.” 

God has given to this nation a position of 
high trust in the interests of Christianity 
and of human advancement. 

Upon us, fellow Christians, rests a great 
and solemn responsibility ! 

‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

- 
For Friends’ Review. 


A FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


George Whitehead, Gilbert Latey, Dr. 
Thomas Lower, John Taylor and Daniel 
Quare called upon King William the Third, 
to obtain the release from prison of many of 
their fellow members, who still were im- 
prisoned because they could not take an 
oath. Daniel Quare preceded the others, 
and the King inquired of him “who we 
were, and in what station or places among 
our people ?” Daniel told him ‘‘ we were 
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ministers and elders among us.” The King 
then sent for us into a little private room 
where he was alone, and I presented our 
case, which I desired him favorably to ac- 
cept, which he did. He inquired of us what 
places we belonged to, or to what congrega- 
tions we did minister, which gave me good 
occasion to answer him that we were not 
settled as ministers or pastors over any par- 
ticular congregations, but visited our 
Friends’ meetings in divers places, as the 
Lord inclined us; for we do not make a 
gain of our ministry; we do not take sti- 
pends or hire for preaching, but preach the 
gospel freely, according to Christ’s command 
to His ministers: ‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

George Whitehead was convinced when 


sixteen yearsold and began topreach publicly 
‘in his seventeenth year. In the year 1654, 


when eighteen years old, he travelled on foot 
as a preacher, and at one meeting of ‘sober 
professors,”’ nearly a whole meeting was con- 
vinced by the mighty power of God, through 
his lively and piercing testimony and prayer. 


- — 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION. 

The action of the late Yearly Meeting in 
London, in its very earnest consideration of 
the two epistles from Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, and in setting apart with so much care 
and unity, a deputation to visit our land, 
deserves the prayerful interest and thought- 
fulness of Friends throughout this country. 

A beautiful illustration of the love of 
brethren is exhibited in this Christian effort 
to bring, if possible, into greater harmony, 
the disturbed elements within our borders. 

There was evidently a prevailing desire in 


London Yearly Meeting to use the full . 


measure of her large influence to promote 
unity in our society. There is greater hope 
from this rebuke of schisms, that it is not 
without a manifest concern that the causes 
which produce them may be reached and 
arrested. Cannot all Friends, who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ and His cause above 
every other object, unite to welcome this 
embassy, with the fervent prayer that their 
coming and their labors may be directed and 
blessed by the Head of the Church, to the 
healing, harmonizing and helping of our 
membership. 

It will not help us to disguise the fact that 
diversities of doctrine and practice have run 
to such an extent as to subject the unity of 
our membership to extreme tests. These 
separations here and there are no light 
thing, when they withdraw from us some of 
our best members, and when, moreover, 
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there is a wide extended sympathy with| which many hearts do long, may we not 
them on the part of many who dare not seek | hope that our Lord has very gracious pur- 
relief from present personal suffering by | poses, by moving to this mission our trans- 
dismemberment of the body. Atlantic Friends? Let us prepare the way 
Changes have come over us in such rapid | in our own hearts, and through our influence 
succession as probably have never been wit-| with others, for the greatest blessing on our- 
nessed in any other religious denomination. | selves individually, end on our churches, 
As these become more and more funda-| which so loving an overture is designed to 
mental, can we wonder that there should be} bring. J. B. 
reaction and protest ? Iowa. 
There could be little hope for the main- ere 
tenance of the integrity of any organization, | SPIRITUAL INDOLENCE. 
which, under such circumstances, should be | cincinane 
found wanting in conservative feelings and| In closing the chapter on the “ Selection, 
forces. preparation and appointment of ministers, " 
The question is no longer the old issue as|in his ‘“ Observations,” J. J. Gurney thus 
to what shall be tolerated. The new issue | writes: 
has now to be met— What must we adopt?! ‘“ Having completed my argument on the 
In pressing this new issue we ought to be| present subject, I may venture, in conclu- 
as tender of the liberty of others as we are | sion, to suggest to the consideration of my 
tenacious of our own. friends an important practical reflection. It 
Unity is a thing not to be commanded or|has often and justly been observed that 
compelled. In a society it can be required every species of true excellence and virtue 
only within the bounds of a constitutional has ‘its imitating and corresponding vice ; 
basis. In the Church it must grow out of a| and certainly it is the duty of Christians, 
common life in one head. while they earnestly endeavor to embrace 
It seems to me a sweet and profitable | the one, to be no less diligent in avoiding 
individual inqniry: ‘‘Am I in this unity,|the other. Now, that passive course, which 
oram I not?” ‘Am TI promoting it, or am | it‘is the object of the present essay to recom- 
I marring it?” mend, that absence of all human interference 
Doubtless our differences spring mostly witb the sole prerogative and peculiar work 
from our partial views. If unsoundness | of the Lord, however excellent and desirable 
there be, it is not in the part of truth that is/ in itself, will, I believe, be found to have its 
believed, but in the denial of the other part. | imitating and corresponding vice in spiritual 
Incompleteness is not necessarily wnsound- | dulness and inactivity, in a real neglect of 
ness, else who would be clear of unsound-|the divine call, and in the omission of re- 
ness? A greater unity will come from aj quired duty. Such is our own liability to 
fuller view of Christ. That fuller view, be-| error, and such the artfulness of our spiritual 
fore the nail-imprinted hand and the pierced | enemy, that the very doctrine of our own 
side of the ‘* Man of Sorrows,” ‘“ wounded | insufficiency may be made a cover for inert- 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our) ness, and for a culpable and cowardly seces- 
iniquities,”’ will acknowledge ‘‘my Lord and/sion from the good fight of faith. The 
my God,” and in the shedding of His blood | mental poverty and discouragement, also, to 
trust alone for the remission of sins. That; which even the Lord’s servants are liable, 
fuller view will, I believe, acknowledge also | may often be so fostered as to prevent their 
the spiritual feeding upoh the body and) laying hold of that arm of power which is 
bluod of Christ,—the light of the world and| able to support them in the most arduous 
the life of men. It will own His dying and conflicts, and to qualify them, notwithstand- 
and His living for us. ing all their weakness, for their labors in the 
The disciples are still ‘‘slow of heart to gospel of Christ. Expose d as we are to 
believe all that is written concerning Christ.” | these points of danger, and very generally 
In the narrowness of our partial views| placed in a condition of outward ease and 
we are liable to impose restraints, or to bind | security, we had need to exercise a constant 
burdens on others, which a larger faith | care, lest, while we are making a high pro- 
would remove; and to take to “ourselves fession of spirituality, our conduct should be 
license which a broader wisdom would re-| marked by indolence in the service of our 
strain. Redeemer. 
In Christ alone, sanctified through the} Now, where is the preservative against 





truth, shall our troubled Israel be one. In|such an indolence? Surely it will not be 
a fuller reception of the truth as it is in|found in the desertion of those pure and 
Jesus, will our restoration to more perfect! exalted principles which it is our especial 
harmony be. | duty to uphold in the church, but rather in 
In such a work of reconcilement, after | |watchfulness unto prayer. Let us, then, be 
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more diligent in seeking the animating and 
strengthening influence of the grace of God ; 
let us be alive to every touch of the divine 
finger; let our hearts breathe the expres 
sion of Samuel: “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth;” and, since “the harvest 
truly is plenteous.” and the laborers “ few,” 
let us unite in earnest supplication to the 
Almighty, that He will be pleased yet more 
abundantly to pour forth of His Spirit upon 
all flesh, and thus to “send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” 


ad 


From The [London] Friend, 
ACKWORTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Yorkshire village which Dr. Fother- 
gill made famous a century ago, when he in- 
duced Friends to found a great boarding- 
school for their children’s education, looked 
at its best in summer sunshine on Third-day, 
the 25th ult. The series of meetings that 
have grouped themselves around this anni- 
versary extend over four days. Tbe School 
Committee transacts its business on Third. 
day. The evening of the same day is de- 
voted to the annual meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident Institution. * 

On Fourth-day evening the First-day 
School Association held its Annual Meeting. 
The chair was occupied by Thomas Whii- 
well. After a period of silence the accounts 


for the past year were read and adopted 
and the Central Committee re-appointed, 
with many expressions of satisfaction at 
their past services. 

The Annual Report prepared by the Bris- | 


tol Committee was read by Henry Grace. 
The following is an epitome of this inter- 
esting document: 
The continued prosperity of most of the 
schools in connection with this Association, 
and the increasing energy and interest with 





which the work is carried on, are referred to 
with feelings of thankfulness to the Lord, 


and earnest prayer that He would be still} 


pleased to grant His blessing. 


The following are the results of the tabu- | 


lar statements, prepared in the usual manner 
to.the 3lst of Third Month last: 


Teh’rs. Sch’'lrs 


108 associated sch vols, in 64 places, with 1,281 and 20,344 | 


20 other 19 as e ‘187 1,630 


Total 128 128 schools 83 ™ ~ 1 21,974 


Cc onsisti ng of adult schools, with 531 12,401 
junior “ ™ 887 9,573 


Total, 1418 21,974 
These figures show that, while there has 


been an increase of four schools and the| 
number of localities remains the same, the| 


number of teachers engaged in them has 


lat Great Wilson Street. 
ings are held there also. 
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The average attendance also has increased 
1,721. 

The Committee consider that this growth, 
which is almost entirely confined to the old 
centres of work, is most satisfactory, having 
more of the element of permanence than 
would be the case with new schools spring- 
ing up in untried localities; yet they would 
at the same time remind their friends that 
one cannot be really a substitute for the 
other, and that there are still many meet- 
ings where no schools are carried on by our 
members. The Committee desire that at- 
tention should still be given to this subject, 
and our friends induced to begin in faith if 
only on a small scale. 

A new school at Leiston, not yet con- 
nected with the Association, is referred to, 
and additional schools are reported, as fol- 
low : 

For adults, at Brighton. 

‘juniors at Drinkfield, Darlington. 
adults, at Lancaster. 
** juniors, at Nottingham. 
** adults, at Stockton-on-Tees. 
‘* juniors, at Corrinchigo and Maytown, 
Bessbrook. 

On the other hand the Committee regret 
the discontinuance of the school at Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, and one for women at Col- 
chester. 

Reference is then made to the work car- 
ried on in the various schools. At Bradford, 
new school premises have been opened, from 
which great advantage has teen derived. 
Meetings of former and present scholars 
were held on the occasion of the opening. At 
Birmingham a branch has been established, 
and a Christian society has been formed 
among the adult scholars, numbering 300. 
An improved educational position is noticed 
among some of the applicants for admission. 


| At Darlington School, which numbers eight 
| divisions beld in different parts of the town, 
|enlarged accommodation has been provided. 


Efforts are being made to instruct the sebol- 
ars in the distinctive principles of Friends. 
At Huddersfield some of the scholars bave 
been induced to attend the Friends’ reading 


| meeting. 


New school premises are being erected at 
Kendal, at a cost of over £3,000. At Lan- 
caster great interest is felt by the scbolars.in 
the school, labor required for alterations 
being in many cases given free. 

At Leeds new premises have been opened 
Children’s meet- 


The schools in the London district are re- 
ferred to with satisfaction. An increase in 
the attendance is noticed at Manchester, at 


| Norwich, and at Reading. The school at 
increased by 76, and the scholars by 2,746. | 


Scarborough bas entered into a correspond- 
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ence with a similar school at Hobart Town, 
Tasmania. At Sheffield a considerable in- 
crease has taken place, and a coffee-cart com- 
pany has been started in connection with 
the school. The reports from Sunderland 
refer to the loss sustained by the death of our 
friend Henry Wilson. The schools in Ire- 
land appear to be generally well supported. 

Numerous lectures have been delivered 
by teachers and others, and the cause of 
temperance has received a large share of 
their attention. Some information on the 
subject of Bands of Hope has been collected 
by the Committee. Foreign missions are a 
subject of much interest in our schools. 

Reference is then made to the loss by death 
of teachers; also to the classes for children of 
Friends which are kept up in some places ; 
and the report concludes with words of ex- 
hortation to the teachers of adult scholars to 
remember the wide sphere in which their in- 
fluence may be felt; and of encouragement 
to junior teachers not to be cast down or 
discouraged by the apparent want of success 
attending their efforts ; and with the desire 
that tbe instruction in the schools may 
be sound and Scriptural, implanted by those 
who have been themselves ‘‘taught of God.” 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, enlarged on the great influence 
exercised by the teachers in our schools. 
He pointed out the energy of the Roman 
Catholic priests in teaching children. It had 
been said, Give us the children till they are 
five, and you may do what you like with 
them after. Thomas Cooper had said lately 
he remembered what be was taught at two 
and a half, whilst be forgot what happened 
last week. How important, then, the teach- 
ing of children. 

Thomas Whitwell gave some interesting 
particulars of the American First-day 
schools;,and spoke of the deepening religious 
work carried on amongst the teachers by the 
Young Men’s Christian Fellowship Union; 
and in conclusion strongly urged on the 
teachers their need of personal growth in 
Christian truth, and increasing depencence 
on Christ. 

William C. Parker said First-day schools 
were carried on by Friends in about eighty- 
one places in England and Ireland, whilst 
there were nearly 300 meetings in which 
still no schools exist. He moved a resolu- 
tion in favor of the appointment of district 
committees to arrange for frequent deputa- 
tions, both to places where schools exist, 
and where they do not. 

The resolution was seconded by Edward 
Gilks, and adopted. 


ing separated about nine. 
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but the meeting was a thoroughly interest- 
ing one. 


—— 


THE MICROPHONE. 

A paper lately read before the Royal So- 
ciety announces the invention by Professor 
Hughes of this astonishing instrument or 
apparatus, which opens to our ears a uni- 
verse of sounds hitherto inaudible—just as 
the microscope revealed a world of minute 
life and structure unknown before. Like 
Mr. Edison, Prof. Hughes was one day em- 
ploying the telephone for various acoustic 
experiments. He wished to investigate the 
effect of sonorous vibrations upon the elec- 
trical behavior of conductors, led to this idea 
by the way in which selenium is known to 
become electrically affected by light, and 
also by the researches of Sir William Thom- 
son upon the electrical conduct of strained 
wires. The Professor had a stretched wire 
on his telephonic circuit, and, though he 
talked and plucked at it, no effect followed 
until it broke. At that moment the tele- 
phone uttered a sort of “shh,” which was 
very curious. He placed the broken ends 
together under a weight, and obtained again 
faint sounds, which were improved when 
the wires were connected by iron nails, or a 
steel watch chain; the more pieces and the 
more diverse in substance from the conductor 
seemingly the better. Experimenting still 
further with his broken circuit, especially in 
the direction of this whisper from science 
about ‘“‘more pieces,” he found metallic 
powder or fine metal filings wonderfully 
augment the power of transmitting sounds; 
while shot, in a bright condition, platinum, 
carbon and mercury also gave good results, 
particularly the last. Following up this 
clew, Prof. Hughes hit upon a plan of sus- 
pending finely divided mercury in a stick of 
charcoal by heating the latter and plunging 
it into quicksilver, whereupon the charcoal 
becomes infiltrated with the mercury in 
minutest but continuous particles. Insert- 
ing a ‘“‘transmitter’’ of this sort in his cir- 


cuit, an absolutely amazing sensitiveness of 


sound, as well as power of conveying it with 
the utmost fidelity, was displayed by the 
apparatus. A touch of the finger on the 
vibrating plate was conducted to the speak- 
ing end in volume of vibration like the rustle 
of a forest; the stroking of a camel’s hair 
brush on a card was magnified into the 
sound of a loud whisper; the beating of a 


| pulse or the tick of a watch was found to 


pass with perfect clearness through a resist- 


| ance representing 100 miles of space; and, 
Many other Friends spoke, and the meet-| when a fly happened to walk over tke plate, 
The attendance | the tramp of its feet was most distinctly 


was not so large as in some previous years, ' caught, like that of some six-legged horse 
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trotting, and it was, moreover, heard to. 
trumpet from its raised proboscis like an’ 
elephant in an Indian jungle. Sounds, in 
fact, totally inaudible before to human ears! 
were arrested and reported by this simple 
and accidental expedient of interrupting the | 
electrical circuit avith a finely divided con- 
ducting material. There is almost no doubt 
that the perfected microphone will convey 
to us that hidden ripple of the sap rising in 
growing trees and plants, which Humboldt) 
said might be a continuous melody in the. 
auditory organs of earth’s smallest creatures. 
— The Metal Worker. 


- ee 


IS MISSIONARY WORK SUCCESSFUL ? 

The following summary was given in a| 
recent discourse by the Episcopal bishop of | 
Long Island: | 

Results patent unto all men, results most 
wonderful and sublime, results which prove, 
as nothing else can, the unwasting vitality 
of the Faith once delivered, and establish 
beyond all cavil the success of this mission- 
ary work 

The aggregate force of all Christian bodies | 
now in the field is 5,000 missionaries and | 
11,500 native pastors, catechists, and teach | 
ers. Under them are 300,000 actual com- | 
municants, and at least 1,200,000 souls who} 
have renounced heathenism and attend) 
Christian service. It is affirmed on good | 
authority that the foreign field for the past) 
twenty years has yielded more converts in 
proportion to the work done than the home| 
field. In more than fifty islands of the! 
Pacific a great company have been reclaimed | 
from idolatry and superstition. The largest | 
congregation in the world, numbering 4 500 | 
members, is on the island of Hawaii, recovered | 
from a savage type of false religion within | 
the memory of living men. Over 90,000 
Feejeans gather regularly for Christian wor- 
ship, who, within the present generation, | 
feasted on human flesh. Not twenty years| 
ago Ma'!agascar had only a few scattered | 
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their story to tell. In the last alone mis- 
sions have been establishe® nm 40 walled 
cities and 360 villages. And all this, re- 
member, has been done in spite of serious 
drawbacks at home and most formidable 
difficulties abroad. There may be those who 
will undertake to belittle even these achieve- 
ments of the past seventy years. But let 
them bear in mind while they do so that the 
first century of our Lord, and that the one 
of miraculous gifts, closed with less than 
500,000 disciples of Christ, or less than the 
half of one per cent. of the population of 
the Roman empire. .. . 

Had our missions in distant lands failed 


‘up to this moment to turn a single soul 


from its errors, they would be worth far 
more than they have cost. They have re- 
turned already an handredfold what they 
have taken away. Do you ask how? I 
reply, in many ways. They have given us 
herves and martyrs, from Swartz and Heber 
to Patterson and Auer, whose very dust, as 
it sleeps in heathen soil, speaks to us of the 
power and glory of one of the noblest types 
of self sacrifice, and whose names are the 
common passwords of earnest souls ready to 
venture all for Christ. They have enriched 
the Church’s life beyond measure by what 
they bave done to keep in the forefront 
of the Church’s thought just those two 
things always most in danger of dropping 
out of sight—I mean her divinely promised 
universality of dominion, and, as a necessa- 
ry consequence, her divinely ordered univer- 
sality of work—the two great antidotes to 
narrow thinking and selfish acting in every 
Christian generation. As for encourage- 
ments in this work, none so abundant and 
striking were ever given to God’s people.— 
Spirit of Missions 


> - 


CONVERSION NECESSARY. 
“I saw by experience wherein my sbort- 
ness had been, in being contented and easy 
with a form of truth and religion, which I 


and persecuted converts. Now its queen|had only by education, being brought up in 
and 200,000 of her subjects are ranged on|plainness of both habit and speech; bat all 
the side of the Cross. Fifty years ago there | this, though very good in its place, did not 
was not a native Cristian in the Friendly | make me a true Christian. I was but a tra- 
Islands. Now there are 30000, who con-| ditional Quaker, and that by education only, 
tribute $15,000 a year to religious objects. | and not from the Scriptures, because they were 
On the western coast of Africa are over 100| a work sealed to me; and I now see plainly 
organized congregations. In Sierra Leone| that education, though never so carefully 
50,000 civilized Africans worship the God of| administered, would not do the work: al- 
our fathers. Two thousand miles of sea-| though a pious education ought by no means 
coast have been wrested from the slave/to be neglected, but all parents and guardi- 
trade, and the church and school substituted | ans ought to be stirred up to their duty in 
for the slave-pen. In Asia, the citadel of cul-| that respect; yet we must consider that it is 
tivated and intellectual paganism, Persia not in the power of parents, or the most 
and Hindoostan, Japan and China, have) pious tutors, to confer grace, which is the 
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gift of God alone; nor can any come into 
the true fold but by this door, as said our 


Saviour concerning Himself. Thus it plain-| 


ly appeared to me, there was no other way 
but this, viz.: by the Spirit of Christ alone, 
(John x. 1, 2, 3), to attain to true faith, 
which works by love, and gives victory 
over our infirmities and evil deeds, working 


suck a change in us that we can in truth, | 
from experience say, we are born from| 


above, and by virtue of that birth only is 


the true knowledge of the kingdom and the | 


things of God attained. John iii. 3, 4, 5.” 


SAMUEL Bownas. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 27, 1878. 


MIRACLES OF GRACE. 

Numerous testimonies have been given of 
late, confirmatory of the experience set forth 
in our correspondence of this week, in regard 
to deliverance from the fearful power of the 
propensity to habitual intemperance. 

On this subject, we may recur to an ex- 
pression in Friends’ Review (Vol. xxxi. No, 
22) in a notice of another somewhat similar 
statement to that of T. L. Cuyler, as fol- 
lows: 

““We believe that the general position 
taken by J. Willett is a sound one, without, 
however, being willing to limit what our 
heavenly Father may be ready to do in 


answer to prayer. The great number of| 
miracles of healing performed by our Lord, | 


probably some of them upon persons whose 
condition was the result of the infraction of 
the laws of health, induces the belief tha 
there is nothing in God’s wise economy 
which forbids us to expect the restoration of 
the sick to health in answer to prayer, either 
immediately, or through a blessing upon the 
use of proper means.” 

It may be most safe, practically, to 
qualify our expectation of such results, 
by recognizing the Scriptural condition, 
that all prayer to which attaches the 
promise of Divine answer and _ fulfil. 
ment, must be in accordance with the 
will of God. Moreover, our Lord did not 
do away with disease and death, although 








|He healed and restored all that came or 
| were brought to Him. Even Lazarus re- 
turned again to the tomb, to which Jesus 
| Himself descended, to rise again, the “ first- 
| born of many brethren.” 

| When Paul besought the Lord thrice, 
that the thorn in his flesh might be taken 
away, the answer he received was, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” This seems to 
contain the substance of the whole matter. 
God will supply all our needs, through Jesus 
Christ; and those needs are better known to 
Him than to us. Sometimes there may be a 
need, for the Christian’s good, of bis being al- 
lowed for awhile to be subjected to buffet- 
ings; always remembering, that “ He that is 
in you is stronger than he that is in 
the world.’ At other times, and often, 
God chooses to signalize His merey and 
power, by a deliverance as truly miraculous 
as the raising of the dead, or the casting out 
of devils, such as we read of in the Scrip- 
tures. It will not do for those who accept 
the Bible to deny the possibility of miracles, 
in our own or avy other period of the world 
Yet we know that God works no super flu- 
ous miracles. Creative wisdom and super- 
intending providence are sufficient to make 
the occasion for them very rare, except only 
in the instances of that transcending miracle, 
the redemption of the fallen, who are born 
again of the Spirit, and saved by Christ 
from everlasting death. We are bound to 
‘care for our bodies; to use all reasonsble 
means for their preservation in bealth, and 
restoration from disease. So, also, the 
‘means of grace’’ are to be most faithfully 
'resorted to by every Christian ; among them 


the most indispensable and efficacious being 
watching unto prayer. 

| Thus there is one side of an important 
| truth set forth in the remarks of T. L. Cuyler 
| which are referred to with objection by our 
correspondent. We believe that it is not 
conversion, as such, that ‘ overcomes, or 
eradicates, the appetite of the drunkard ;”’ but 
lit is the power of God, in Christ, which will 
deliver, and keep, to the uttermost, all who 
come unto God by Him. None are safe but 
as they abide in Him, yet those who do so, 
become more than conquerors, through Him 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us. 
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East TENNESSEE-—Eli Marshall writes to us| 


in correction of some statements given in our | 
report of New York Yearly Meeting ( Friends’ 
Review, No. 45, this volume), as made by Eliza- | 
beth L. Comstock, while referring to her visit 
to the poor of East Tennessee. E. M. informs 
that there are but five Monthly Meetings in 
that State ; three of them established about the 
end of the last century, viz.: New Hope, Lost 
Creek, and Newberry. Hickory Valley Monthly 
Meeting was established about six years ago, 
independently of the labors of Dr. Garner. 
Maryville Monthly Meeting was set up five years 
ago, being composed of families emigrating 
from other Yearly Meetings. Two Quarterly 
Meetings exist in the State; Lost Creek and 
Friendsville. The former dates from about the 
year 1800; the latter from about six years ago. 
Instead of “there being no provision for 
schools in the State,” E. Marshall! says Tennes- 
see expends annually about $400,000 for edu- 
cational purposes. Leon Trousdale is State 
Superintendent of Education; each county has 
its Superintendent, and every district its Free 
School for five months in the year. The same 
provision is made for colored as for white 
children; but they are taught in separate 
schools. Our correspondent adds, that “ the 
Democratic party has been making efforts to 
repudiate the State debt, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded.” 


> 
MoVEMENTS OF MINISTERING FRIENDs.— Robert 
W. Douglas, as we learn from the (London) 
Friend, has visited Friends in Southern Aus- 


tralia, having proceeded thither from Mel-| 


bourne. He found but few in regular attend- 


ance at Friends’ meetings there ; but many for- 
merly connected with the Society responded to | 


the notice of his arrival, giving him good oppor- 
tunity for service among them, and warranting 
the belief that well sustained, judicious gospel 
labor would be blessed with encouraging re- 
sults. 


Walter Morris, from England, is engaged in| 


diligent labor among Friends and others in 
Canada. At last accounts he was in attendance 
at Canada Yearly Meeting. 

Isaac Sharp has forwarded to the (London) 
Friend journals of his work and progress in| 
South Africa. He has been kindly received by 
the missionaries of other Christian denomina- 
tions, and his labors have been promoted and | 
assisted by them. Some of those still living | 
there entertained James Backhouse and George 
W. Walker nearly forty years ago. 


| 

| 

Rachel Binford has been occupied recently in | 
visiting the meetings of Kent, Dover, and else- | 


where in England, 
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Stanley and Sarah G. Pumphrey, after reach- 
ing Michigan, attended three Monthly Meet- 
ings in Adrian Quarterly Meeting, and the 
meeting of Ypsilanti. They then went to the 


Quarterly Meeting at Minneapolis on the 20th 
inst., and expected to proceed to visit the meet- 
ings of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


- 


From the Non-Conformist we learn that the 
Annual Meeting of the Peace Society of Great 
Britain was held in London, on»the 2ist of 
Fifth month. In the morning the Society met, 
and Henry Richard, M. P., the Secretary, re- 
viewed the labors of the past year. “ The num- 
ber of meetings and lectures of the Society and 
its auxiliaries had exceeded 420.” Through its 
influence many ministers had preached peace 
sermons to their congregations,—a8 many as 
163 in London alone having done so. “The 
Society had kept up relations with the friends 
of peace on the continent, and encouraged 
them to persevere in their advocacy of the 
cause. It is almost certain that the stre:,uous 
efforts of the Peace Society, together with those 
of the large number of thoughtful and able 
men with Gladstone and John Bright as leaders, 
who have opposed war with Russia ag wholly 
unjustifiable, have created a current of popular 
feeling which has prevented the government of 
England from precipitating the nation into 
war. 

Such an evidence of moral power on the side 
of good is a most encouraging one. 

In the evening of the same day, a public 
meeting of the Society was held, Henry Pease 
in the chair. The annual report was read, and 
addresses made by Henry Richard; by the 
chairman, Henry Pease; by the eminent min- 
ister of the gospel, Newman Hall; J. W. Pease; 
W. P. Heybes, a Methodist ‘minister; Henry 
Vincent, and Barnabas C. Hobbs. 

While we cannot expect the total extinction 
of war till the kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ, 
there is great reason to hope that the frequency 
of such awful struggles will be much diminished 
by the introduction of arbitration «to settle 


| questions of difference between nations; and 


by active measures on the part of the friends of 
peace in times of national irritation, to show 
the Christian, moral, industrial, economic and 
humanitarian reasons which forbid rushing 
into fratricidal strife. 


ee ee ee TT 


DIED. 


LEWIS.—At Muscatine, Iowa, on the 9th of First 
month, 1878, in the 30th year of her age, Phebe W., 
daughter of Griffith and Anna W. Lewis. She was a 


| member of Bloomington Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


and strong in her convictions of right and duty. 


| Many friends mourn her early departure; but they 


have no shadow of doubt that she bas entered “through 
the gate into the city,” and into the service and rest of 
an eternal home. 


SL. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE.--The Autaémn Term will 
open on the 4th of Ninth month. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be present at 9 o’clock on the morning 


| of Third-day, Ninth month 3rd. Applications for ad- 
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mission and letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
Th mas Chase, LL.D., President, or to Allen C. 
Thumas, Prefect, Haverford College P. O., Mont 
gom:ry County, Pa. 





PouGu KEEPSIE, Seventh mo. 15th, 1878. 
Dr. Rhoads—Dear Friend: I forward 
¢ for insertion in Friends’ Review a letter 

written by George Wood, now a member of 

our Society and an active, working Chris 
tian, of course perfectly reliable. I trust it 
nay lead some who have doubted, not the 
power, but the willingness, of the Lord 
Jesus thus to save, fully to believe; that, if 
not tempted themselves, they may teach 
others that the Lord Jesus is ready to be 
just such a Saviour to them, if they will 
fully give themselves to Him and trust Him. 
Very truly thy friend, 
Mary M. Ferris. 
Dear friends William and C. Edgerton: 

I beg space in the Temperance Department 

of the Christian Worker. I am not a 

Moodyite or a Goughite, but a sinner saved 

by grace, and I can say I never thought a 

word about giving up drink when I gave 

my heart to the dear Lord. I wish to speak 

about the letter read by the Rev. T. L. 

Cuyler from a friend of bis who is a man of 

intellect and education, and he says it is a 

fatal delusion for a reformed drunkard to 

say that the dear Lord has taken away the 
appetite for drink. Now, being only a poor 
ignorant, reformed drunken sailor, I wish to 
ask what the Lord meant when He said old 
things shall pass away, and all things shall 
become new ; and also where He invited all 
that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give them rest? I should like to know if it 
is rest to have the cravings of a drunkard’s 
appetite tearing you asunder? I can say 
no, as a redeemed child of God; and can 
say, to His glory, I bave had a complete 
deliverance. This I know for myself, and 

can say after three years and four months, I 

have no desire forthe cup. Romans vii. 24, 

““O wretched man that I am, who shall de- 

liver me from the body of this death ?” 

Romans viii. 1, 2, ‘‘ There is, therefore, now 

no condemnation to them which are in 

Chfist Jesus,” ete. And we are taught by 

our deat Lord to put on the whole armor, 

and if there is not a perfect shield, the shield 
of faith that Paul speaks of, why I miscon- 
strue God’s word, and beg to be corrected. 

But perhaps I may, by a little of my expe- 

rience, be able to make it plainer to our 

friend, T. L. Cuyler. I was converted in 

Appletom "Mission, Brooklyn, E. D. When 

I was convicted I was more than half drunk, 

and I tried every way to save myself, but it 





was all a failure ; but I will say the moment 
I took Him at His word, why He did it. 
But that was not all. Now I will show the 
power of God te eradicate appetites, if you 
can bear with me. Perhaps the man of 
intellect is like what I was after I was con- 
verted. I was a great tobacco smoker and 
chewer. Many times I prayed that the 
Lord would show me if it was wrong, and 
take away the desire of it from me, but how 
foolish, when I was not willing to trust it 
with Him. The moment I left it with Him 
the appetite went with the tobacco. I say 
this to the glory of God and to show His 
power, and I think it is unkind of any one 
to limit the power of the Lord, for He says 
that He will save us from our sins and not 
in them; and if He is able to save the liar, 
thief, murderer, and self-righteous man, why 
He can save the poor drunkard if he will 
take Him at His word. 

I like the idea that our reverend friend 
gives us, that the best way to cure drunken- 
ness is never to begin to drink, but there are 
thousands of poor men and women that have 
been bitten and want the cure, and I wish 
to tell them that the dear Lord died for 
them, if they will only look and live; for, as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so shall the Son of man be lifted up. 
Now they may say that if I was thrown in 
contact with men and women that drink I 
should talk differently. I am employed as a 
night watchman in one of the worst neigh- 
borhoods in this city, and many times | have 
to step over drunken men and women, I am 
sorry to say ; and last night, about 9 P. M., 
a man by the name of Owen Healy dropped 
dead behind his bar. But I can say that 
the cup has no more charm for me, because 
it is under the blood, and I have no wish to 
try and fetch it up; but the dear Master 
promised to remove my sins from me as far 
as the east is from the west, and remember 
them against me no more; now I have taken 
Him at His word, and would advise our 
friends to do the same, and they will find 
perfect deliverance if there is perfect trust. 
Now I still find that it is necessary that the 
soul wants food as well as the body, and I 
find that in prayer. Dear friends, 1 beg not 
to be misunderstood by any one, but I be- 
lieve in a perfect salvation and a perfect 
victory over sin and the devil through Jesus 
Christ. 

From a reformed drunkard and sinner 
saved by grace. GeorGe Woop. 

57 Roos Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 

CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


Has D. B. Updegraff been misunderstood? 
The editor of Friends’ Review thinks he has, 
and gives, under ten or eleven specilications, 
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what he calls “the practical conclusions to| 
which this discussion leads.” 

It is not presuming too much to say that 
a person of average intellect and education | 
can understand what the editor means when | 
he rebearses the matter in those “practical 
conclusions ” in his paper of Seventh month 
13th. If D. B. U. considers them a fair ex- | 
position of his views, and will briefly say, 
through Friends’ Review, that he unites with 
all those points, very many will cordially say 
Amen, and further discussion will be ren- 
dered needless.—An Interested Reader. 


NOTES. 


Tue Anti-Slavery Reporter gives assurance | 

that the proclamation of the government of 
Madagascar abolishing slavery, was made in 
ood faith. The African slaves have been 
reed and even admitted to the army—a strong 
ate that they are regarded as free men. At 
fojauga, one of the chief seats of the slave 
trade in former times, dealing in slaves is re- 
ported as virtually at an end. 

ENGLISH missionaries have ascended the 
Congo to the first rapids, and are about estab- 
lishing a station there. So promptly has the 
love of Christ led some of His people to use the 
knowledge of that river gained by Stanley. 

THE latest news from the Nyanza Mission of 
the Church Missionary Society is of an un- 
favorable tenor. In consequence, it is sup- 





osed, of Egyptian influences, King Mtesa’s 


riendship for Mr. Wilson cooled, and he was 
induced to order the missionary’s residence to 
be removed further from the palace. About 
the same time the King received intelligence 
of the murder of O’Neil and Smith at Ukerewe, 
and Mr. Wilson was constrained to ask leave to | 
= Uganda, which he did, crossing to Speke’s 

ay and making his way to Unyanyembe.— In- 
dependent. 

BELGIuM, by a late election for members of 
its Senate and Chamber of Deputies, has broken 
the power of the Romanist influence, and by 

lacing a considerable majority of liberals in 

oth houses has declared itself free from the 
yoke of Rome. 

Although the King is a liberal and Protestant 
monarch, the Romanists are so numerous that 
they have been able for a long period to hold 
the legislative offices. All religions are tolera- 
ted by law, and of late the spread of vital piety 
and of Protestant religion as been decided. 
Unhappily, however, there is also a spread of 
rationalism to some extent. 





—_—— «ee 


PROFESSOR HENRY’S LAST LETTER. 


The New York Tribune published a letter | 
written by the late Professor Henry to Jo-| 
sepb Patterson, of Philadelphia. The letter | 
was printed by the permission of the fam- 
ily of Professor Henry. 

After several allusions to personal fam-| 
ily matters, the Professor says : 

“We live in a universe of change; no- 








thing remains the same from one moment 
till another. and each moment of recorded 
time has its separate history. We are car- 
ried on by the ever-changing events in the 
line of our destiny, and at the end of the 
year we are always at a considerable dis- 
tance from the point of its beginning. 
How short the space between the two car- 


'dinal points of an earthly career, the point 


of birth and that of death; and yet what 


|@ universe of wonders are presented to us 


in our rapid flight through this space. 
How small the wisdom obtained by a sin- 
gle life in its passage; and how small the 
known when compared with the unknown 
by the accumulation of the millions of lives 
through the art of printing in hundreds of 
years. 

‘‘How many questions press themselves 
upon us in these contemplations! Whence 
come we? Whither are we going? What 
is our final destiny ? The object of our cre- 
ation? What mysteries of unfathomable 
depth environ us on every side; but after 
all our speculation and an attempt to grap- 
ple with the problem of the universe, the 
simplest conception which explains and con- 
nects the phenomena is that of the existence 
of one spiritual being, infinite in wisdom, in 
power, and all divine perfections, which ex- 
ists always and everywhere, which has cre- 
ated us with intellectual faculties sufficient 
in some degree to comprehend his operations 
as they are developed in nature by what is 
called ‘science.’ This being is unchange- 
able, and, therefore, his operations are 
always in accordance with the same laws, 
the conditions being the same. Events that 
happened a thousand years ago will happen 
again a thousand years to come, providing the 
condition of existence is the same. Indeed, 
& universe not governed by law would be a 
universe without the evidence of an intel- 
lectual director. In the scientific explanation 
of physical phenomena we assume the exist- 
ence of a principle having properties suffi- 
cient to produce the effects which we observe, 
and when the principle so assumed explains 
by logical deductions from it all the pheno- 
mena, we call it a theory. Thus we have 
the theory of light, the theory of electricity, 
&c. There is no proof, however, of the truth 
of these theories, eacept the explanation of 
the phenomena which they are invented to 
account for. This proof, however, is sufficient 
in any case in which every fact is fully ex- 
plained, and can be predicted when the con- 
ditions are known. 

‘‘In accordance with this scientific view, 
on what evidence does the existence of a 
Creator rest? First, it is one of the truths 
best established by experience in my own 
mind that [ have a thinking, willing princi- 
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ple within me, capable of intellectual activ-|tance up, were composed of ‘‘ conglomerate” 
ity and of moral feeling. Second, it is) or ‘“ pudding stone” rock, (a mass of pebbles 
equally clear to me that you have a ‘similar | cemented together,) the sides of the ravine 
spiritual principle within yourself,since when | being in many places perpendicular, and sev- 
I ask you an intelligent question, you give|eral hundred feet high, with projécting jag- 
me an intellectual answer. Third, when 1 ex-}ged poiuts, from which immense masses, in 
amine the operations of nature, I find every-| blocks of many tons weight, had fallen at 
where through them evidences of intellectual | different times, though not so as to endan- 
arrangements, of contrivances to reach defi-| ger passers-by who kept in the middle of the 
nite ends, precisely as I find in the operations | ravine. 
of man; and hence I infer that these two| As we advanced this conglomerate char. 
classes of operations are results of similar | acter of the rock gradually lessened, till it 
intelligence. Again, in my own mind I find| nearly or quite ceased, and became like or. 
ideas of right and wrong, or good and evil. dinary limestone rock. We had been con- 
These ideas then exist in the universe, and|stantly, though gradually ascending, and 
therefore form a basis of our ideas of a moral | when reaching the location of the tombs, 
universe. Furthermore, the conceptions of| were at a considerable elevation above the 
good which are found among our ideas as-| valley, and near the summit of that part of 
sociated with evil, can be attributed only | the mountain. 
to a being of infinite perfections like that The tomb No. 17, or Belzoni’s, which was 
which we denominate ‘God.’ On the other | discovered by thatantiquarian in the present 
hand, we are conscious of having such evil|century, after having been closed and en- 
thoughts and tendencies that we cannot/|tirely unknown, the entrance having been 
associate ourselves with a divine being, |covered up for probably thousands of years, 
who is the director and the governor of all, | being the most remarkable for its extent and 
or even call upon him for mercy without the | for the character of its sculpture, condition 
intercession of one who may affiliate himself | of preservation, &c., was the first entered by 
with us. |our party. An opening had been cut in the 

“T find, my dear Mr. Patterson, that I | face of the solid rock, about 8 feet high, and 
have drifted in a line of theological specu-|10 feet wide, and immediately on entering, a 
lation, and without stopping to inquire | | flight of about thirty steps had been formed, 
whether what I have written may be logi- | extending to a perpendicular depth of 24 
cal or orthodox I have inflicted it upon you. eet, in a horizontal length of 29 feet. Each 
Please excuse the intrusion, and believe me | of us carried a lighted candle. From the 
as ever, truly yours, Joseph Henry.” | foot of this staircase succeeds a passage of 9 

aa ‘feet wide by 18} feet long, and then a second 

staircase of about twenty-five steps, followed 
by another passage of 29 feet in length to an 
oblong chamber of lz by 14 feet. 

Next came a hall, the roof of which —26 
feet square—is supported by four pillars, de- 

Having returned to our boat at Luxor, | corated with highly finished and well pre- 
after closing our interesting visit to the!served sculptures, the freshness of whose 
“Vocal Memnon,” as narrated in my last,| colors would seem but of yesterday. From 
we crossed again to the west side, the next|this a few steps lead to a second hall of the 
morning, for the special purpose of visiting | same size, with two pillars to support its 
and exploring to some extent the wonderful | roof. This ball was left in au unfinished 
“Tombs of the Kings.” They are situated in| state, the outline of the figures just com- 
the midst of the barren Lybian Mountains, | pleted by the draughtsmen not yet having 


about six miles from the landing, and sev-| been commenced by the sculptors. To this 
eral miles beyond the last trace of vegeta-| 
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last succeed two passage ways and a cham. 
tion. ber 14 by 17 feet. This communicates with 

We left our “jolly boat,” mounted on! the grand hall, which is 27 feet square, and 
donkeys, with a retinue of donkey boys, and | supported by six pillars. On each side of 
luncheon and water-carriers, as described in | ‘this hall there is a small chamber, and the 
my last with regard to our excursion from | upper end is terminated by a vaulted saloon 
Luxor to Karnak, and after passing for about | of 19 by 30 feet, in the centre of which, 
two and a half miles by some ruins, and! when discovered, stood an alabaster sar- 
through a fertile but poorly cultivated por-|copbagus, for the remains of the deceased 
tion of the valley, we entered a broad ravine| monarch, upon the immediate summit of 
or gorge, which leads to the tombs up in| an incliaed plane, which, with a staircase 
the mountains, which, at the entrance of the | on either side, descends into the heart of the 
ravine, and continuing fora considerable dis-! argillaceous rock for a distance of 150 feet. 
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When the tomb was opened by Belzoni, i 
extended much further, but it bas since fallen 
in. This sarcophagus is now in the British 


given. One 352 feet; one 342; one 307; 
one 236; and another 205 feet After 
rather atoilsome but very interesting day, we 
Museum, London. ° returned to our boat some time before night. 

There are several other chambers or; The next day, First month 26th, being 
rooms, one 17 by 43 feet, supported by a/| the last of our proposed stay, our party scat- 
row of four pillars. This is unfinished ; | tered, two remaining in the boat, and two 
and another of 25 feet square, with two pil. | crossing the river, for a farewell look at that 
lars, and also a number of niches, which I | side, while I, for a similar purpose, went 
shall not undertake to particularize. The | again to Karnak, and climbed to the top of 
total horizontal length of the tomb, includ | one of the high walls or towers of the temple, 
ing the inclined descent below the sar-| and there, uninterrupted by the presence of 
copbagus, measures 470 feet, and its perpen. | any one, bad an opportunity of looking over 
dicular depth, 180 feet to the spot where it|\the whole wonderful scene and pondering its 
is closed by the fallenrock. The whole sur- | histury, which I felt to be deeply instructive 
face of the interior, that is, the sides of the | and thoroughly confirmatory of the truthful- 
passage-ways, halls, chambers, pillars, &c., | ness of Scripture history, for which purpose 
is covered with bieroglyphics ; in some parts|it seemed that these gigantic works of an- 
cut in the stone, and in otbers formed in| tiquity have been providentially preserved 
stucco. with which the walls bad been|to the present time, more than one bundred 
smoothly covered. Some of the figures had | generations of the descendants of their authors 
been neatly cut in, and others were in relief, having come and gone since their erection. 
(that is, raised above the general surface | The Bible represents the Egyptians of the 
and many of them had been colored, and re-|time of Moses and before (these buildings 


mained fresh and bright. It would be in 
vain for me to attempt to particularize what | 
is represented by the thousands of biero- | 

glyphics ; but to give a general idea, I may 
just say that beside battle scenes, with the 
sanguinary deeds of the warrior, the quiet 
and peaceful pursuits of domestic or private 
family life are there pictured before us, such 


as plou; ghing the ground, sowiny the grain, 


gathering it in, grinding it, 
bread, and finally eating it. In one instance 
I observed a canal boat drawn by a long line 
of men. 

If I fairly entered 
would never know 


into particulars, I 
where to stop, and, 
therefore, my readers must be satisfied 
without further details. Much spoliation 
and defacing of some of the finest parts of 
the tomb have been indulged in by visitors, 
and amungst them by prominent archeolo- 
gists. A beautiful group at the base of a 
staircase was taken away by Champollion, 
and Lepsius did it much injury, so that our 
Arab guide, as we came out of the tomb, 
turned to me and indignantly said, ‘“ Lepsius 
humbug.” 

We also entered and explored No. 11, 
called Bruce’s Tomb. This extends into 
the solid rock a distance of 405 feet. We 
found the hieroglyphics nearly as extensive 
and interesting as those in Belzoni’s. After 
visiting this, we took our lunch in the shade 
which “the mouth of it afforded us, and then 
gave a hasty look at some others. There are 
many more of these wonderful tombs in the 
vicinity of those named, though no others 
quite equal in extent, or in the interest to be 
awakened by visiting them. The length or 
depth of some of the most extensive may be 


ascribed to 
regards most of them, 


making it into! 


'heing then standing,) as being a people of 
great attainments and power, mentally and 
physically, and here are the works of that 
people—works which could only have been 
accomplished by persons of the character 
them. And here they stand 
amongst a population but little elevated, as 
in culture or enlight- 
enment, above our Indian natives. 

For the purpose of explaining why the 
walls of: ancient temples are still standing, 
and in a comparatively good state of pres 
ervation. while the dwelling bouses and 
other buildings have totally disappeared, it 
may be mentioned that the temples were 
built of stone, and the other structures, no 
doubt, of brick, and most of them probably 
of sun-dried bricks, as at the present time. 
The walls of the temples are of sandstone, 
excepting some special parts in a few in- 
stances, where a small amovnt of granite 
has been used. And although the obelisks 
always, and the statues with rare exceptions, 
are each formed of a single block of stone, it 
is proper to say that this is not the ease 
witb the columns or pillars of the temples, 
which are generally formed of a number of 
lengths, nicely fitted on each other. It is 
probable that irom what has been beretofore 
said, it will be sufficiently understood that 
all of the syenite or granite used in Egypt 
is obtained from the quarries at and about 
Syene, (row Asuan,) one hundred and 
twenty-four miles above ‘hebes, being near 
the border line of Nubia; but one interest- 
ing fact may be mentioned. In the quarry 
is found lying a large obelisk, got out in the 
rouh, and then abandoned. It is now, in 
its unfinished state, upwards of 11 feet in 
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diameter at its base end, and nearly 100 feet} We reached Old Cairo (Egyptian Babylon) 
long. a short distance above Cairo or Buolak, on 
Having appropriated as much time to|the 5th of Second month, before night, and 
Thebes (the ‘‘No” or “No Ammon” of the| made fast, there to remain, ready for our 
Scriptures,) as the general plan of our| visit the “next day to the Pyramids and 
travels would admit of, about sunset on the| Sphinx, and our dragoman made arrange- 
26th our boat was pushed off from the shore,| ments for our donkeys and attendant re- 
and its prow turned down the river. Our| tinue. E. H. B. 
yard and great main sai! had been unrigged| Philadelphia, Seventh month 15, 1878. 
and taken down, as our crew thought the Peg 
downward current would carry us forward SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


satisfactorily, without requiring much aid| Joseph Henry.—The principal memoirs 
from the wind, and that the boat would run | and discoveries of Prof. Henry, the late Sec- 
more steadily relieved of its elevated top | retary of the Smithsonian Institution, are 
weight. We partook with them in the con-| enumerated in the following summary : 

fidence that the return trip would be all) 1. A sketch of the topography of the State 
‘plain sailing,” but you will presently see|of New York, embodying the results of a 


that we had miscalculated. geological survey along the line of the Erie 
Our first stop was to visit the interesting | canal. 


remains of the Temple of Dendera, on the! 92 The organization, in connection with 
west side of the river, opposite the town of! Dr. Beck and Simeon DeW tt, of the me- 
Kench, which is 484 miles below Thebes, | teorological system of the State of New 
the distance from the landing being such as | York, 

to require the use of donkeys. This temple| 3, The development, for the first time, of 


is somewhat more modern, and in a better! magnetic power, sufficient to sustain tons in 

state of preservation than those at Thebes, weight, in soft iron, by a comparatively 
_ . . | © 

much of the stone roof yet remaining in its | feeble galvanic current. 


proper position; but I shall not attempt a| 4. The first application of electro-magnet- 
description, excepting to say that there is | ism as a power, to produce continued motion 
sculptured on the exterior of the back wall | in a machine. 

what is represented as being intended for a) 5, An exposition of the method by which 
portrait of the celebrated Cleopatra, which | electro-magnetism might be employed in 
is much defaced, but is looked at with con-' transmitting power to a distance, and the 
siderable interest by many. Soon after demonstration of the practicability of an 
starting again, we were met by a strong electro-magnetic telegraph, which, without 
north wind, and for about two days we these discoveries, was impossible. 

hardly advanced twenty miles, the boatmen, 6, The discovery of currents of induction 
during that time (foolishly, as we thonght,)! of an electrical current in a long wire re- 
keeping the boat lying directly across the | turning upon itself, or the means of increas- 
river, with its side, instead of its prow, | ing the intensity of a current by the use of a 
down stream, and using their oars hour after | spiral conductor. 

hour without making any perceptible ad- | 7 The method of inducing a current of 


vance. quantity from one of intensity, and vice 
Our next stopping place was at the small | versa. 
village of El Hamran, on the west bank, the; 9g. The discovery of currents of induction 


port of Sioot, which is some distance from | of different orders, and the neutralization of 
the river, as Boolak is the port of Cairo. | the induction by the interposition of plates 
Our object in stopping was to get a newrud-| of metal. 


der, in place of the one disabled, as men-| 9. The discovery that the discharge of a 


tioned in my fifth No., as the result of our) Leyden jar consists of a series of oscillations 


attempt to secure the good-will and favor- | backward and and forward until equilibrium 
able auspices of the “ saint.” is restored. 


We were detained here a full day, during| 10, The induction of a current of elec- 
which time we mounted donkeys and visited | tricity from lightning at a great distance, 
Sioot, which is much the largest city above) and proof that the discharge from a thunder- 
Cairo, (from which it is distant 253} miles,) | cloud also consists of a series of oscillations, 
and is the capital and residence of the Gov-| 11. The oscillating condition of a light- 
ernor of Upper Egypt. The Governor’s| ning rod while transmitting a discharge of 
palace is a neat building ; and Sioot contains | electricity from the clouds, causing it, though 
some private houses of quite a respectable | in perfect connection with the earth, to emit 


appearance, and also several bazaars, baths, sparks of sufficient intensity to ignite com- 
and handsome mosks, but the generality of | pustible substances. 


the dwellings are mere hovels. 








12. Investigations on molecular attraction, 
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as exhibited in liquids, and in yielding and 
rigid solids, and an exposition of the theory 
of soap bubbles. [These originated from his 
being called upon to investiaate the causes | 
of the bursting of the great gun on the U.S. | 
Steamer Princeton. } 

13. Original experiments on and exposi- 
tion of the principles of acoustics, as applied | 
to churches and other public buildings. 


14. Experiments on various illuminating | 


materials fur light-house use, and the intro- 


REVIEW. 


And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 
Which hearkens ever, “Lord, within Thy keeping 
How should I fear ? 
And, when to-morrow brings Thee nearer still, 
Do Thou Thy will.” 


| I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 

My soul would lie 

All the night long ; and when the morning splendor 
Flashed over the sky 

I think that I could smile, could calmly say, 
“It is His day.” 


duction of lard oil for lighting the coasts of | But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder, 


the United States. 
in bis office of Chairman of the Committee 
on Experiments of the Light House Board. 


15. Experiments on heat, in which the| 
radiation from clouds and animals in distant | 


fields was indicated by the thermo-electrical | 
apparatus applied to a reflecting telescope. 

16. Observations on the comparative tem-| 
perature of the sun spots, and also of differ- 
ent portions of the sun’s disk. In these 
experiments he was assisted by Prof. Alex-| 
ander. 


17. Proof that the radiant heat from a} 


feebly luminous flame is also feeble, and that 
the increase of radiant light, by the intro- 
duction of a solid substance into the flame 


of the compound blow-pipe, is accompanied | 
with an equivalent radiation of heat, and | 


also that the increase of light and radiant 
heat in a flame of hydrogen, by the intro 
duction of a solid substance, is attended with 
a diminution in the heating power of the 
flame itself. 

18. The reflection of heat from concave 
mirrors of ice, and its application to the 
source of the heat derived from the moon. 

19, Observations, in connection with Prof. | 
Alexander, on the red flames on the border | 
of the sun, as observed in the annular! 
eclipse of 1838. + 

20. Experiments on the pbosphorogenic 


ray of the sun, from which it is shown that | 
this emanation is polarizable and refrangible | 
according to the same laws which govern 


light. 

21. On the penetration of the more fusible 
metals into those less readily melted while 
in a solid state.— Silliman’s Journal. 


WHEN ? 


If | were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 

Which sinks, should bear me past all fear and sorrow 
For any one, 

All the fight fought and the short journey through, 
What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on 

Doing my work, nor change, nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone ; 

But rise and move, and love and smile, and pray, 
For one more day. 


This and the preceding | 


Held out a scroll 
On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 
| Toa long century's end, its mystic clew, 
What should I do? 


What could I do, O Blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this— 

| Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 

| While led by Thee ? 


| Step by step, feeling Thee still close beside me, 
Although unseen ; 
| Through thorns, through flowers, whether the tempest 
| hide Thee, 
Or heavens serene— 
A:sured Thy faithfulness can not betray— 
Thy love dec. y. 


| 





I may not know, my God, ho hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path no deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell,— 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long century's ripening fruition, 
Or a short day’s. 
Thou canst not come too soon, and I can wait 
If Thou come late. Selected. 


— ss 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN EIGHTH 
MONTH, 1878. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


| Eighth mo. ist, Rhode Island, New England Y early Mecting 
ist, Purchase, New York 
8rd, Alum Creek, Ohio 
, * Centre, Indiana 
o “ Plainfield, Western 
* Ash Grove, « 
“ ‘* Kokomo, = 
** Springdale, Iowa 
5th, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
8th, Smithfield, New England 
“ Abington, Philadelphia 
“ Salem, Ohio 
10th, Ferrisburg, New York 
Western, North Carolina 
“Lost Creek, North Carolina 
Damascus, Ohio 
Miami, Indiana 
“ Walnut Ridge, Indiana 
White Lick, Western 
Vermilion, 
Salem, lowa 
Lynn Grove, lowa 
Bear Creek, lowa 


“ 


“ 





13th, Concord, Philadelphia 
15th, Salem, New England 
= Butternuts, New York 
“ Salem, Philadelphia 
16th, Caln, 
17th, Friendsville, North Carolina 
** Short Creek, Ohio 
** West Branch, Indiana 
. Bloomingdale, W estern 
Fairfield, 
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Ackworth, ~ 

- 22d, Dover, New England = 
¥ 28d, Western, Philadelphia 4 
“ 24 h, Glens Falls, New York oe 
- “ Southern, North Carolina “ 
* ** New Garden, Indiana sad 
- ‘* Thorntown Western . 
7 “ Bango’, lowa a 
rs “ Oskaloosa, lowa - 
7 * Walnut Ureek, Kansas “ 
“27th, Burlington, Philadelphia 8 
“ 29th, Bucks, mi os 
“30th, Nine Partners, New York ” 
Sist, Falmouth, New England - 

** Eastern. North Carolina - 

“ Union, Westera a 

“* Springdale, Kansas "= 

Ohio Yearly Mesting commences Eighth month 22d, 
- —+o- 


SPICELAND (INDIANA) ACADEMY. 


A Classical and an English Course. Full corps of | 
Teachers. Price of tuition reduced. Fall Term be- 
gins Ninth month 2nd. Catalogues sent on application. 
7mMOo.20,2t. CLARKSON DAVISs, Principal. 

>a—gaiea iinet 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Burope 
are to the 23rd inst. 

GreaT Britain.—Lord Salisbury, in an official 
dispatch from Berlin to the Ministers remaining in 
London, dated the 13th inst., said that the modifica- 
tions obtained at the Congress are large, affect almost 
all the articles of the treaty, have recovered large ter- 
ritory for the Sultan, and tend to assure thé stability 
and independence of Turkey. He maintained that 
the British government, through its plenipotentiaries 
at Berlin, had adhered to the policy indicated in Lord 
Salisbury’s circular, issued Fourth month tst, atid that | 
the Congress had remedied the principal objections 
made therein to the treaty of San Stefano. Lord | 
Beaconsfield, on the 18th, made a long statement in 
the House of Lords, on presenting the protocol of 
the treaty of Berlin, respecting the proceedings of the 
Congress, justifying the course of the English repre 
sentatives there, and a:so the Anglo-Turkish conven 
tion. In reference to the latter, he said that he could 
not communicate ihe details of the proposed reforms 





REVIEW. 











Eighth mo. 17th, Pleasant Plain, lowa Yearly Meeting | policy, both at Berlin and in the Anglo-Turkish 


treaty. 

FRANCE.—An extensive strike has occurred in the 
co2l mines of Auzin, five thousand men having left 
the pits, demanding higher wages and eight hours as 
aday’s work. Military protection has been used to 
prevent the agitators from seizing the pits, and stop- 
ping those still at work. 

AusTRiA.—Negotiations respecting the occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina are said to be in progress, 
nut only with Turkey, but with Servia, Roumania, 
and Montenegro. By the independence granted to 
some of the small border States by the Berlin Con- 
gress, their international relations are changed, and 
fresh regulations must be established. 

Arrangements for the occupation of the Turkish 
provinces are well advanced. A disposition is shown 
to spare Turkish susceptibilities. Some fear is ex- 
pressed that both the orthodox Slavs and the’ Mussul. 
mans may attempt to resist Austria. 

SERVIA.—A decree has been issued, abolishing the 
state of siege, and revoking the extraordinary powers 
vested in the milfZiry authorities during the war. In 
a part of Serviafome popular excitement against the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia is reported. 


TurKeY.—The Turkish commissioners at Varna 
and Shumla are removing troops and war material, 
and those fortresses will shortly be surrendered. 

It is said that the Porte, in consequence of the rep- 
resentations of the great Powers, is willing to enter 
into negotiations with Greece for a rectification of the 
frontier, if Greece will agree to pay the Porte any 
surplus over the present revenue of the territory 


she may acquire, or to bear a part of the Turkish 
debt. 


West INDIES.-—A strong gale, amounting almost to 
a hurricane, prevailed on the island of St. Thomas on 
the oth and roth insts., and at midnight on the I1th a 
severe earthquake shock was felt. 


DARIEN CANAL.—The government of Colombia has 
ratified and sent to Europe a contract with an Interna- 
tional Cummittee, said to be chiefly French, for the 
construction of a canal through the Isthmus of Darien. 
There is a grant of land, including stretches 200 yards 


in Asia Minor, because the government was acting} wide on each side of the Canal, and over 1,000,000 


with Turkey, which is an independent Power, and | 
whose consent is required to all the measures. The 


acres besides, to be chosen at will. The building ma- 
terials on the Isthmus are to be freely used. The work 





government's operations, he declared, were in the in 
terest of peace and civilization; they did not rely | 
mainly on fleets and armies, but on the consciousness | 
of Eastern nations thatthe British empire is one of | 
liberty and justice. Lords Granville and Derby criti. | 
cized the statement in some points, especially express 
ing doubts whether the value of the acquisition of Cy- | 
prus would be worth the cost and responsibility. 

The Marquis of Hartington gave notice in the Hause 
of Commons, on the 19th, that he would, at an early | 
day, call attention to the papers on the Eastern ques. | 
tion, and would move a resolution expressing satisfac 
tion im the termination of the troubles in the East | 
without further recourse to arms, and in the extersion | 
of liberty and self-government to some populations of | 
European Turkey, but regret that the claims of the 
Greeks had not been more satisfactorily dealt with ; | 
saying that in regard to Asiatic Turkey, the military | 
liabilities of Great Britain have been unnecessarily 
extended, that undefined engagements relative to a 
better administration of those provinces have impused 
many responsibilities, while no sufficient means are in 
dicated to secure their fulfilment, and that these re. 
sponsibilities have been incurred without the previous 
knowledge of Parliament. The 29th inst. has been 
fixed for debate on the resolution. 

W. E. Gladstone and W. E. Forster have both, in 


is to be completed before 1895. One clause of the 
concession declares that the Canal is to be entirely 
neutral, and open to the commerce of the world for- 
ever. 

Do Mestic.—The intense heat mentioned last week 
prevailed very generally through the Northern States. 
The Signal Service reported a “ hot-air wave” as ap- 
parently originating in Manitobaabou: the 11th or 12th 
inst., and advancing slowly south-eastward. The tem 
perature, though high, was not in most places unpre- 
cedented, but the effects upon persons were unusually 


isevere. At Terre Haute, Ind., it was stated that the 


thermometer on the rgth was at 102°, and had risen 
above 100° s_veral times within a week, once being 
104°. In several other places a temperature from 97° 
to 100°, and over, wasS reported. In St. Louis the 
total number of deaths from the 12th to the 18th inst. 
was last year 122, and this year 376, a large propor- 
tion of the difference being probably due to the heat. Of 
the deaths reported to the authorities up to the night 
of the 16th, numbering 145, it was stated that probably 
two-thirds or more were either drunkards or habitual 
drinkers of beer or liquors. The same account esti- 
mated that during ten days preceding the 17th, more 
than 1,500 persons bad been more or less prostrated by 
the heat, so as to require medicalattendance. In Mil- 





public speeches, strongly condemned the government’s 


waukee, Wis., 103 cases of sunstroke were reported for 
the 17th. 


